at the center — “the 
castle” — housed the 
administrative offices. It 

_ Was flanked by cottages, 
girls to one side, boys to 
other, The school com- 

_ plex is at the left of the 

_ picture, while the farm 
complex is at the right. 


Three Clark County residents recall 
life at Montana State Orphans Home 


hey were always fed but never 
hugged. They worked hard, played 
hard and sometimes ran away. 
_. But looking back, they say it was 
closer to Newt Gingrich’s version of 
| “Boys Town” than it was to a dark 
and dreary Dickens novel. 
Clark County residents Bill Hanley, 


i e, who aren't related, had 
ng stays at the orphanage, run- 
mid-1930s through the late 


was sometimes difficult, 
they learned important 
hard work and self-disci- 


But tears subsided, and it was home. 

“That was the only home I knew,” said 
Sanks, who lived at the orphanage from 
age 22 months to 16 years. “To me, that 
was the whole world. There wasn't any- 
thing that existed beyond the perimeter 
at the time.” 

‘Their worlds are larger now. 

Hanley, 56, a security guard at the Port 
of Vancouver, is divorced and has an 
apartment in Vancouver. He earlier spent 
20 years in the Marines, 

Jones, 51, lives in Orchards and works 
for James River Corp. in Portland, At 15, 
she married husband Stan. The couple, 
married 36 years, have two children and 
two grandchildren. 

Sanks, 62, taught school for a time, 
then entered the accounting business. 
Camas residents, Sanks and his wife, 
Patricia, have two children and four 
grandchildren 

Hanley, Jones and Sanks find them- 
selves talking about orphanages a lot 
these days, mostly because Gingrich, 


Photo provided by Bill Hanley 


Life at the orphanage 
was full of hard work 
and strict routines 


By BRIAN WILLOUGHBY 
The Columbian 

Dave Sanks remembers clearly: Tues- 
day was stew day, 

Like just about everything else at the 
Montana State Orphans Home, meals 
were very regimented. 

“I don’t remember what we had the 
other days, but I remember stew on Tues- 


MILAN CHUCKOVICH/The Columbian 
Bill Hanley, left, Dave Sanks, 
center, and Pauline Jones, right, 
grew up in the same Montana 
orphanage. 


incoming speaker of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, has proposed a return to 
as part rs potential welfare 


Sandra J. Odren, area 
the Division of Children and Family 
Services in Vancouver. 

Odren said current social-ser- 
vice thinking calls for children to be 
placed in smaller, family-type set- 
tings, either through foster care, in 
group homes, or in their own 
homes, with direct support from 
case workers. - Jones didn't run ar 

Despite some difficult memories, oe herself 
though, Hanley, Jones and Sanks foo! 
have primarily positive feelings 
about their orphanage experiences, 

“a Tong time,” Jones 

They say they learned to be hes ieee nes sald “UR 
" something was wrong with me” 
because I had been in an n orphan 
“age. I had to work to fet over tht 
feeling.” 


ciplined at the orphanage, to be — 
polite and gracious, to be self-suffi- — 
cient, to work hard — even to eat } 
their vegetables. i ; 
“[ don't think there’s anything I 
don’t like to eat, and I think that's 
because of qrominel up there,” f 
Sanks said. “I like all vegetables, : ' 
‘Kori reslaienied echeouleatanm } ‘orphanage; a 
hard eax also paid off the former | boarding schools or Se 
residents said. “ranches 
“The Marine Corps was easy 
compared with the orphanage,” 
Hanley said, laughing. “Yes sir, no 
sir, march here, march there — I 
was used to all that You did what 
you were told or you faced the con- 


sequences. 
“We learned how to work — and 
| not to be afraid of work,” agreed 
Jones. “We learned that you have to 


the dormitory-style living quarters. _ 

_ “I'd probably like to see it done — 
"on a smaller scale, ae 

{ .” Sanks said. 


